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line of reasoning has not appealed to : 
all believers in orthodox Christianity: 

It is not, however, as easy to see how, 

in this day of advanced opinion and 

intelligent research, one can so unhes- 

itatingly subscribe to this literal 

acceptance of the teachings of Ex- 

odus and the Book of Kings: It 
looks as though the ‘‘ Christian Spir- 
itualist’’ was as much given to fitting 
his facts to. his theories as are many 
other orthodox believers: 


An item clipped from one of our 
exchanges, and ascribed to Tertull- 
ian, contains a very stiggestive idea. 
It tells us that among the ancient 
heathen the teachers of Christianity 
were called, not Christini, the name 
so plainly derived from the supposed 
Messianic character of the mission of 
Jesus, but Chrestini, derived from 
chrestos, a word signifying sweetness 
and benignity of disposition. If this 
fact can be established it ought to be 
received as one of great significance 
by this age of earnest search for the 
religion of practical righteousness. 


THe following distinction made by 
The Interior between religious contro- 
versy and discussion will commend 
itself to all who read: ‘‘ Controversy 
is contradiction. Discussion is exam- 
ination. ‘The one is intellectual pu- 
gilismi; the other is co-operative 
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Rkv. A. H. Grant, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., writes, ‘‘ Please add my name 
to the list of those who request that 
the National Unitarian Conference be 
held in Chicago in 1893.” 


No reader of this number of Unrry 
should fail to give careful attention to 
the thoughtful and scholarly paper 
contributed to our pulpit department 
by Rev. C. F. Bradley. It is an 
eloquent exposition of the lights ard 
Shades of the evolutionary principle, 
at work in all stages of social progress, 
pursuing much the same methods 
everywhere, reaching somewhat higher 
results in each succeeding stage. 


THERE is nothing inconsistent in 
the main proposition of modern Spir- 
itualism and the most orthodox 
belief. It is therefore easy to un- 
derstand how a writer in Colonel 
Bundy’s paper defends his belief in 
the communication of disembodied 
spirits, by citing the stories of Samuel 
and Ser Moses and Elias. He calls 
himself a Bible or Christian Spiritual- 
ist. If he accepts the literal inter- 
pretations of the Scriptural accounts 
referred to, it is easy to see how, being 
that type of Christian and Biblicist, 
he must perforce be a Spiritualist. 
We have often wondered that this 
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from each other by the spirit they 
each manifest. Controversy is an- 
gered by opposing truth and seeks 
to minify or pervert it. Discussion 
gladly recognizes an opposing truth 
and reconstructs for its reception. 
Discussion is modest and never self- 
seeking. Controversy is loud and 
sométimes unscrupulous.’’ 


As will be seen in another column, 
the Woman’s Westerm Conference 
has held another successful and in- 
spiring Council at Moline, Til. This 
is the third season of quickening it 
has arranged for during the year. 
This Conference may well come to its 
anniversary in May with colors flying 
over a most successful and busy year 
in its history. In addition to the 
Postofice Mission work which has 
gone on unabated and increasing, and 
a successful financial exhibit, it 
has established this new feature, a 
nimble and portable Council, which, 
if we mistake not, is to become very 
popular and potent for good in the 
near future. We congratulate the 
Conference and the friends at Moline 
over this happy success, and urge the 
friends of our cause elsewhere to take 
heart and take hold. 


A HEARTLESS reformer has been 
gathering damaging statistics concern- 
ing the great American institution of 
pie. He computes that there is an 
average daily consumption of this 
toothsome but maligned article to,the 
extent of 2,250,000, at an accompany- 
ing cost of $164,000,000. Our man 
of facts has an imagination, as well as 
the power of mathematical research, 
which he uses to make mental pictures 
with; telling us that if these pies 
were piled on top of one another, they 
would make a tower thirty-seven 
miles high. Here is an idea for a 
new kind of Hiffel structure, mor 
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patriotic in sentiment than any that 


has yet been conceived, which some en- * 
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terprising Yankee should imniediately 
begin working out for the World’s 
Fair. If these same pies were laid in 
a straight line they would reach from 
New York to Boston. It might be 
added that if some of our modern 
cooks were to mix and roll out the 
pastry such a road-bed would have all 
the desirable qualities of hardness and 
durability. And such a line could 
have no more suitable terminus than 
the city of baked beans: Lastly, we 
are told; these pies would weigh 803,- 
000 tons,* but the senior editor of 
Unity,-—who knows nothing of the 
writing of this lax paragraph—and.a 
few others of rigid ideas on the human 
diet, would say that this was nothing to 
the moral weight of the practice of pie- 
eating,as it certainly is little, compared 
with the physical weight sometimes 
sustained in the consumption of a 
single slice. 


THE social problems of the minister 
form the subject of an article by 
Bishop Vincent in a late number of 
the /udependent. ‘There are three theo- 
ries of the church and the ministry, 
he tells us. The sacerdota/ puts the 
emphasis on outward forms and sym- 
bols, the pzefistic on inward aims and 
experiences, the practical on the direct 
human relation the minister sustains 
to those about him. The last best 
fulfills the modern idea, and the de- 


the whole atmosphere of the place 
being foul with tobacco smoke and 
profanity. During one of the pauses 
of the game, the younger man began 
humming aé_ tune, that belonged 
to this hymn, which he had learned 
when a boy in Sunday-school, and 
whose lessons he was so seriously 
violating now. The older man lis- 
tened a few minutes, and then in some 
agitation asked his companion where 
he learned that tune. The other, 
whose action had been purely me- 
chanical could not answer- at first ; 
but when he recognized it, conscience 
was aroused in both men. The older, 
who had been winning heavily, re- 
turned his ill-gotten gains, and the 
two left the place together, pledged to 
a new life in the future. It is said 
that Miss Cary was familiar with this 
story and found much pleasure in it, 
as she certainly had reason to, if it is 
authentic. 


WE are not in sympathy with the 
criticism against President Eliot for the 
words of commendation and encour- 
agement spoken of the small colony 
of Mormon students at Harvard in his 
recent address at Salt Lake City. Sec- 
retary Bolies of the college said in de- 
fense of President Eliot’s remarks that 
they were both generous and timely, 
and only showed that increase of just 
sentiment towards an erring but by 


mands it includes upon the time and 
porsrs of the preagrenr* 


ity at large he must be a social scier- 
tist and reformer, while not lessening 
his hold in a nearer friendly way upon 
those with whom he is more immedi- 
ately connected. In his congregation 
‘‘he must look from floor to gallery,’’ 
says the bishop. He must be guided 
by the light, or darkness, of this 
world as well as that of the next: ‘“‘It 
will not do to depend on supernatural 
illuminations. Prayer will not steer 
aship. He must investigate, as one 
left alone by the heavenly powers to 
find his own way.’’ 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls for the fol- 
lowing answers, which may fall under 
the eyes of some other young men and 
women who have lives to invest in the 
work of liberating souls and preaching 
character. The Meadville Theologi- 
cal School is situated at Meadville, 
Pa. Pres. George L. Cary is assisted 
by three other resident professors and 
several non-resident professors. It is 
fairly equipped with library and work- 
ing rooms. Students who show their 
aptitude for the work of the ministry 
are allowed a reasonable amount of 
help in the pursuit of their studies. 
The school is open to young men and 
women. The atmosphere is free. No 
doctrigal tests are imposed and the 
studies are pursued im the scientific 
spirit. If the Meadville School does 
not prove to be what the correspond- 


school to which Unitarians can look 
for their supply of ministers is the 
Cambridge Divinity School in connec- 
tion with Harvard University, of 
which Prof. C. C. Everett is dean. 


of Phoebe Cary’s hymn, ‘‘ Nearer 
Honie’’ which smacks a little of the 
sensational, yet.is within the bounds 


of human probability. 


Itis of a scene 
in a low gambling den in China, where 
two habitués, an old man and a 
younger one, were engaged in a game, 
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THE Boston 7yvanscripi tells a story. 


no means wholly depraved people, 
_ | ~ +4 estimate them on sonie 
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‘other than religious grounds. _Pres- 
ident Eliot is to be thanked for 
placing himself on the side against 
prejudice and partisan feeling. Read- 
ers of Unity will perhaps remem- 
ber an article on this question from 
the pen of our co-worker, H. M. 
S., which appeared in our col- 
umns, a year ago and summoned us 
all to more careful consideration of 
this question. 


THERE is a trouble at Yale over the 
instructions of Lieutenant ‘Totten, 
professor of military science and 
tactics, who, it seems, has been in 
the habit of drawing some of his 
illustrations in the class-room from 
Scripture. It is the misfortune of the 
times that no one, not even that crea- 
ture of rules and discipline, a military 
officer, can read the Bible without 
conceiving some notion of his own as 
to the nature and merit cf its con- 
tents. It was not always so. Our 
distant ancestors knew how to read 
this book and not form any but the 
required opinions about it, but that 
time has gone by. Thus Lieutenant 
Totten in selecting examples from 
the pleasing pages of Joshua, or the 
prayers of David against his enemies, 
was not content with the citation: of 
his text, but went out of his way to 
expound the same; most unnecessary 
conduct, on the part of a mere mili- 
tary teacher, especially when it is 
remembered that a whole collegeful 
of professors of divinity were within 
hailing distance. Therefore it was 
found necessary to admonish the lieu- 
tenant. He was not exactly forbidden 
to refer to the Bible at all, but was 
requested not to introduce his private 
views on the interpretation of proph- 
ecy into the class-room. Lieutenant 
Totten has published a series of 
works entitled, ‘‘Our Race Series,’’ 


asked not to use in his professorial 
work, but the faculty defend 
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action here on the ground of deficient 
scholarship. We understand it is the 
eccentricity of the lieutenant’s ex- 
positions that have excited rebuke, 
and not their heretical tendency ; but 
what is to become of the doctrines of 
the authorized teachers of religion if 
this is to be made a just cause of 
censtire and removal from office. 


AFFAIRS are not very peaceful in 
Kurope, and important ministerial 
changes, the sign of popular unrest 
and criticism, abound on all sides. 
The situation in Germany is dramatic 
enough, with no chance of guessing 
the denouement to be revealed in the 
closing act. Emperor William at 
least understands the art of keeping 
his subjects’ eyes continually fixed 
upon him. Few royal sovereigns 
know how to startle as well as he. 
France stands at the beginning of a 
new ministerial era, with all its at- 
tendant fears and hopes. In Norway, 
if we may trust the reports of the 
daily press, the conflict between the 
king and the radical party does not 
lighten, and there is little chance such 
conflicts will lighten, now-a-days. 
Spain is always in more or less trouble 
and deserves tobe. With her, things 
must be worse before they are better. 
And England is the observed of all 
the world for the impending political 
changes it is thought must occur very 
soon. In all of these countries the 
real trouble is the same. It is the old 
but hopeful story of the revolt of the 
less fortunate against the exactions of 
the rich and prosperous; the upward 
strife of the spirit of man, sure to be 
wholly triumphant one day over the 
oppressions of kingcraft and _priest- 
craft, the tyrannies of rank and capital, 
to reach a complete human broth- 
erhood at last. 


The Pope’s Scientific Institute. 


The following item is ~ ° 3 

.  ,0Ing tne 
rounds of our exchanges :~**The Pope 
intends in his will to-teave funds for 
the foundation in Rome of a grand, 
universal, scientific institute.’’ At 
first, this sounds like a clever joke, a 
bit of mischievous humor set afloat 
by the fertile brain of some newspaper 
paragrapher. The deep antagonisms 
between the Roman Catholic church 
and the men of science have seemed 
so radical that war appears to be the 
normal relation between the two ; but, 
on second thought, when we remem- 
ber how often the church has been a 
suppliant at the feet of science, and 
still more, when we remember how it 
has served the cause of science by 
maintaining those educational insti- 
tutions that have been the _ back- 
ground of so many intellectual 
triumphs, and how it has inspired 
with patience and self-denying hero- 
ism many devotees of science, the 


‘thing does not seem so improbable. 


The dream may yet be realized, and 
the great universal scientific insti- 
tute may yet come, not only from the 
church, but from the Church of Rome. 
This great persecutor of scientists has 
to-day more in common with science, 
perhaps, than any branch of Christen- 
dom that is committed toa creed as 
opposed to reason. There is more to 
gratify a thinker to-day in the mother 
church than in any of the creed-- 
based denominations of Protestant 
Christendom ; because these, as much 
as it, deny the claims of reason in 
matters of faith. These, more than 
it, pin the ultimate authority of re- 
ligion to a manuscript, the original 
of which is lost, stake man’s faith in 
God and hope for the future upon 
some supernatural revelation tound 
in incoherent texts. The Catholic 
church more than any of the so-called 
Evangelical churches, has the ad- 
vantage of far-reaching history and 


a race-including constituency. The 


Catholic church is as much nearer 


the Church Universal than the Pres- 
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byterian and its associates, as eight- 
een centuries are larger than two, as 
Kurope is bigger than Scotland, as 
the wealth of the Latin tongue is 
richer than the English which draws 
from it. The Catholic church has at 
least subordinated the cold text to 
the human heart, the written word to 
the living voice, and it has some way 
intimately connected with it a dream 
of unity, larger than any of the little 
sects that look down upon it. Science 
has many uses for this church, and 
this church has great need of science. 
The man of science, more than the 
man of vows, must interpret the aspir- 
ing arches of the Gothic cathedral. 
The man of science, more than the 
priest, must teach the world to ap- 
preciate the art of Catholic Rome; 
he, more than the cardinals or bishops, 
will explain, if not justify, her sad 
mistakes. 

We do not expect the Catholic 
Church ever to die. We are sure it 
will outlive many of its pert little 
children. In some noble fashion, it 
will outlive itself, lay aside its limita- 
tions, forget its Christianity in its 
universality ; a universality which 
science will help teach, but which 
religion must ever glorify and inspire. 
We shall not live to see it; the twen- 
tieth century will not see it, but we 
believe that the twenty-fifth century 
will see that universal, scientific in- 
stitute which Pope Leo is dreaming 
of, a church that will combine freedom 
of thought with concert of action, in- 
dividual responsibility with co-opera- 
tive enthusiasm, a church whose Bible 
will be illuminated by knowledge, and 
whose faith will rest on facts. There 
will be a truce between the chnrch 
and science, but not until the church 
sanctions the methods, courts the sup- 
port and joins in the quest of the 
scientist; and not until, on the 
other hand, the scientist recognizes in 


acter and the algebra of love. This is 
the church Unrry is in training for, 
a church that has no power of exclu- 
sion, because its boundary line is in- 
clusive of all that is human, all that 
is excellent in thought or purpose. 
No Christianity, Roman or other, 
can mark the boundary lines of that 
universal religion, which must be 
as broad as God’s law, as deep as 
his love, high as his truth, pro- 
found as the mystery of being, con- 
fiding, tender and trusty as a sleeping 
child at its mother’s breast. ’ 


Spontaneity. 


‘‘ What perverse creatures we are!’’ 
said a friend who is considered a non- 
remonstrant, yet who is not an unin- 
telligent stranger to the severities of 
ltfe. ‘‘ Just as soon as the way opens 
for us to do what we have been long- 
ing for, and we find ourselves expected 
to do it, we don’t want to !’’ 

She said it, though she knew it was 
not perversity. 

The subtle life-force involved in our 
friend’s outburst can not fail to meet 
with recognition. To call it perversity 
is to adopt instinctively, with Puri- 
tanic self-castigation, the Calvinistic 
mode of expression which is.a rem- 
nant of our ancestors still retained in 
the blood. But the steady sub-con- 
sciousness that resists the implication, 
and proceeds to prove it false by earn- 
estly accepting and working out for 
good such opportunities as life offers, 
is high evidence of a later religion 
evoked from science. 

The quick assertion was the rebound 
of a long-repressed desire placed at 
last within the open door of opportun- 
ity. Clear-sighted enough to see the 
responsibility inevitable to realization, 
and human enough to know how in- 
dispensable to that realization is the 
element of force called spontaneity, 


does. not become an atitomaton so 
long as his inner ‘‘may’’ permits him 
to generate spontaneity, but with ma- 
turing life it generates more and more 
slowly and becomes a most precious 
possibility. Our highest task is to 
keep the inevitable reversions of its 
flow from turning into the gall of 
bitterness in the soul. 

Without under-valuing the obedi- 
ence that serves, we yet hold ‘‘spirit’’ 
so inestimably high that we want to 
do what we want to decause we want 
to, mof because tytannized over by 
either circumstance or personality, 
and this is what ‘‘may’’ concedes. 
There is no concession in ‘‘must’’ nor 
“ought,’’ nor is ‘‘spirit’’ fertile in 


explanation. But though the one 
can chain, the other can .escape 
through unconscionably narrow 


passes, to prove its potency at last. 
So since ‘‘musts’’ and ‘‘oughts’’ need 
still abide, hallowed be each bounte- 
ous ‘‘may,’’ for out of it are the 
issues of life. 


E. T. UW 


Men and Things. ~ 


Mrs. ROSE HARTWICK THROPE, who 
wrote ‘“‘ Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night,”’ 
is living in “California, and is busy on a 
history of Oreyon. 


PROFESSOR A. S. HARDY has received a 
call to the West Point Military Academy. 
Professor Hardy is well known as a math- 
ematician and also as the author of several 
interesting novels. 


Prof. Geo. J. Romanes has arranged with 
The Open Court Publishing Co. to bring 
out the American erlition of his latest work, 
‘Darwin and After Darwin.’’ It will be 
published simultaneously with the English 
edition. 


It will be of interest to those who have 
read ‘‘A Protestant Poor Friar,’’ the life 
story of Travers Madge »y G. Brooke Her- 
ford, to know that it wa’ chis strangely inter- 
esting and. pathetic life which is the original 


her words were but a transparent cov- 


the yearnings of the human heart the 
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widow’s tears, the father’s care, the 
trembling hopes of the aged, facts as 
solid, asreal, as capable and deserving 
of study,to say the least,as those found 
in the quartz crystal,,the fern’s spore, 
the pine tree’s cone, the spur on the 
chicken’s leg, the maternal pouch on 
the body of the opossum, the trouble- 
some and apparently useless tonsils in 
the human throat, and the pineal 
gland in the human skull. When 
science finds time to give as careful 
and scientific study to the former class 
of facts as it has already given to the 
latter class, then will awe and hope, 
reverence and devotion, hymn and 
prayer, psalm and anthem, assume as 
large a place in the scientific systems 
and philosophies as they now do in 
the practical experience and history 
of the human race. 

Blessed church of the universal 
hope, based upon the sanctity of uni- 
versal law! Happy the aspiring soul 
that climbs to excellence upon these 
familiar rounds in the ladder of com- 
mon things! Who reads the gospel 
of life in the parables of nature, where 
things form the texts and lenses and 
solvents, are the commentators there- 
of. 

Happily for us and for all lovers of 
the light, we need not wait the ac- 
tion of the venerable father at the 
Vatican. We may be mistaken as to 
what the twenty-fifth century will do 
for the Church of Rome. Enough 
for us to know that it is possible for 
us, here and now, to taste that relig- 
ious fellowship which is not afraid of 
truth, to join that communion of Souls 
in which Copernicus and Galileo, 
Bruno and Von Humboldt, Darwin 
and Spencer, as well as the elder line 
of sages and of seers, Zoroaster, Con- 
fucius, Moses, Mohammed, Socrates, 
Buddha and Jesus belong. 

Already we may belong to a church 


of the sacred science, be devotees of|'natural profusion of grace, color, 


the faith that reaches up to the science 


ering for her effort to b 


taneous urging of nature into obedient 
service to thoughtful determination, — 
resolve. Whether spontaneity or re- 
solve were the real ruler is of little 
moment, if they were but able to keep 
an efficient and honest cémpact to the 
end. 

Spontaneity scorns a harness, and 
takes the bits only from her true.mas- 
ter, ‘‘I will.’’ No ‘‘musts,’’ ‘‘cans,”’’ 
nor ‘‘oughts’’ may mount her. Those 
explosive little tyrants that W. C. G. 
speaks of, can better rule when life 
lacks abundance, or when experience 
is complicated and internal. Their 
gentler comrade, and often wiser 
‘‘may,’’ is a more successful arbitra- 
tor with spontaneity, and deserves to 
be added to that efficient corps of 
monosyllabic instigators to action. 
For it isn’t that we co not want to do 
what we ought, but that what we 
ought should sometimes be what we 
want. It would be sacrilege to so crowd 
the entire consciousness with stern 
‘“‘musts’’ and ‘‘oughts’’ as to leave 
no place for blessed ‘‘may.’’ He isa 
grim God who grants no privilege, 
and itis but an untrustworthy work- 
man to whom no privilege can be 
granted. We strike the Calvinistic 
keynote again. Yet the religion that 
claims one Sunday to every six week- 
days, is not more strict in this de- 
mand than is nature’s call for one 
May to every eleven year-months. 
There ave seasons in every human 
soul when the ‘‘musts’’ should rule, 
for jt is just while these embers 
prevail within us, that the far-away 
buds of an unborn May are taking 
their beauty sleep for future bloom ; 
that ‘the endeavoring virtue’’ is 
groping toward ‘‘compacted char- 
acter.’’ Blessed indeed be the 
‘‘mays’’ of life! The ‘‘mays’’ that 
sweet May herself would choose, up- 
springing, out-growing in her own 


} beauty, and upon whose bounty the 


from which Mrs. Humphry Ward drew the 
waitin ' ” minister in 


“© ou —_—- = © = © 


THERE has been some discussion lately in 
the columns of Unrry about the degree of 
authority attaching to the ordaining service 
in the ministry. It may afford some en- 
lightenment on this point to know that Mr. 
Spurgeon was never publicly consecrated to 
his work, but remained to the end of his 


preaching a lay minister. 


BARON VON FELDER of Vienna has _ sold 
his famous collection of butterflies to Lord 
Rothschild of London for $25,000. The 
baron, who is now seventy-eight years of 
age, believed that he was too o d to care for 
his collection properly. It is said that Lord 
Rothschild intends to leave his collection, 
now the finest in the world, to the British 
Museum when he dies. 


REV. FLORENCE KoLLock writes to her 
Englewood congregation from Newnham 
College, Cambridge, England, that she is 
already settled for work, and is taking lect- 
ures in art, history and literature. Her 
journey was brightened at every step by re- 
membrances from friends. Telegrams, flow- 
ers, letters and books were received as parting 
tokens in Chicago. They met her in New 
York, surprised her on the steamer, and 
welcomed her as she entered her room at 
the College Hall. 


THE London correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian says: ‘‘ The death of Dr. 
George Kingsley removes the last of a brill- 
iant trio of brothers.’’ Charles and Henry 
were well known in America by their writings. — 
George was a talented medical man with an 
overruling inclination for adventure, which 
prevented him from settling down to his 
professional work. He had been every- 
where, seen everything, known everyone, 
and was at home in every sort of society. 
He was the original of Tom Thurnall in his 
brother Charles’ story, ‘‘ Two Years Ago.’’. 


Ir is becoming more and more a recog- 
nized fact that the greatest triumph in the 
way of high buildings in Chicago thus far, 
architecturally speaking, is the ‘‘ Temple,’’ 
the home and the work of the W. C. T. U., 
the last building to receive the accom- 
plished touch of the lamented architect, J. 
W. Root. And now this beautiful temple is 
cast into an interesting Brittania model, 
silver plated, five inches high, with an 
internal capacity for a well of ink, out of 
which the faithful may draw inspiration. 
We have one on our table, a most suggest- 
ive fount fromr which to draw the black 
streams which should make wkite lives. 
Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, 149 Ashland boule- 
vard, Chic 
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of $2.25. same form is arranged for a 
jewel case anda savings bank. a 
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Gonfriknted and Selected. 


If Thou Couldst, Can Not We? 


O Thou, who in that lonely garden hour 

In anguish wrestled ; we thy greatness see, 

Thy victory over doubt, despair and death, 

Thy brave acceptance of the cup of pain: 

And, in our weakness, sorrow, pain, and 
loneliness, 

Unshared by living human friend, we, too, 

Would quiet courage find, 

To do what we think right. 

If thou couldst, can not we? 


— 


she ought to see the young ladies at | 
Col. Parker’s Normal School on their 
graduating day. They dress in 
Greek dresses and look more like 
Nikés and Athenes than the young 
ladies in Athens. She said she had 
observed that the American girls had 
lovely figures and small hands and 
feet, that they were often fine Greek 
figures. She is a very cultured 
lady, speaking German, French and 
Greek with equal grace and ease. She 
seems to be regarded as her brother’s 
right-hand man, doing a great deal of 
the work which he would otherwise 


“A. W. G.’’ charges me with nap- 
ping metaphysically he went to sleep 
himself over my speech ; and, though 
I accept his sleep as an adverse opin- 
ion on my speech, I do not think he 
understood what I intended. Col. 
Ingersoll is so kindly that if I wished 
to ingratiate myself with him I would 
certainly rather say that God could n’t 
help making the world cruel in 
spots than that he could help it and 
didn’t. I’m sure that if he could he 
would and I find a world of comfort 
in the thought. But when I wrote, 


So he spoke. Then the eyes of the 
death-angel brightened, and _ the 
brotherly genii tenderly embraced 
each other. 


H KBERT E. JENNESS. 
Brookline, Mass. 
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Gorresnondente. 


Let Us Go to Chicago. 


But no, fhey say that Thou wert God, [The following letter, from an ex-chair- 


And hadst the power to all thy hopes fulfill, 

Thy pain was but the sacrifice of Love to 
human need, 

Thou couldst have passed it by, if such thy 
will. 

While we, O Lord, are weak ; our keenest 

rief, 

The vainness of our toil for human need, 

No sense of power omnipotent we know, 

Our eyes are blinded, we no future see. 

Thou couldst, O Lord, but helpless we. 


leaveundone. She is the second lady 
of the land, being next to the queen. 

But to return to the Germanizing of 
American children. France knows 
what she is about in excluding Ger- 
man from her public schools and in- 
sinuating her language into Italian, 
Greek, German, Egyptian and Eng- 


If Thou hadst been a man, 
With no Divine almightiness within 
To turn the stones to bread, 
To bid the waves “‘ Be still,”’ 
And yet, serene, had talked and walked 
In all thy love for sinning men : 
Then would our courage rise to blessed 
heights 
And all our deepest love burst forth 
To work thy righteous deeds. 
For Thou didst, Lord, and so could we. 
A. A. 


French Influence in Europe. 


[The following is an extract from a private 
letter sent from Athens, by Miss Burt, of the 
Chicago Board of Education, to a friend at 
UNITY office. Miss Burt is now on a hun- 
dred days’ tour of Europe, in the course of 
which she hopes to find information and 
suggestions that will be of value in improv- 
ing educational methods here.—ED. ] 

We have visited schools to-day. I 
don’t believe very many Americans 
visit primary schools in Greece. The 
children are very pretty—as pretty as 
the Greek goddesses on the antique 
vases and on the various friezes. They 
all learn French. I am _ convinced 


that Chicago does well in teaching 

a8 . hi a €Ver “Wau “any 
doubts of the wisdom of German in 
the schools, my visit to Europe has 
dispelled it. (I never had any such 
doubt). In Europe “the trail of the 
French is over it all.’’ It is worse 
than the trail of the upholsterer in 
America. Wherever you go it’s 
French — French language, French 
goods, French shops, French waists, 
French manners and French every- 
thing. Here and there is a German 
Oasis in the French Sahara. It is so 
in Athens. The brainy district is 
German. Atthe Waldsteins’, at Mrs. 
Schliemanns’, at the hotels, to some 
extent—you set foot on German terri- 
tory and catch a breeze from Heidel- 
berg. 

I wish that the European schools 
all had the German language instead 
ofthe French. It is a happy thing 
that the Chicago children are being 
Germanized instead of Frenchified. 
The Germans have waists. They 
have lungs. They breathe. They 
think. They are big. The French 
wear corsets. They are small and 
black. They sit up all night and lie 
abed all day. Just think ofa lot of 
little Greek goddesses poring over 
French “grammars, and having their 
pretty feet cramped up into pointed 
Shoes. There is a street called ‘‘ The 
Street of the Shoes.’’ 
Greek name, but that is what people 
call it. Each shop is full of shoes. 
All the shoes terminate in a little 
point. This is to give the effect of 
having a small foot. Oh! Jupiter | 
Just think of it! And statues of the 
goddesses with their lovely sandals 
and no end of room for toes —all about 
the streets. : 

We called to-day on the sister of 
the prime minister. She is a great 
woman. She makes me think of 
Martha Washington. She had the 
good taste to say that American girls 
had fine Greek figures. I told her 


That is not its 


lish schools. It means to make peo- 
ple able to trade with France and 
otherwise deal with France only. I 
visited the American mission school 
in Cairo, Egypt. They were at the 
French books. The captain of the 
“‘Veendam,’’ the boat which brought 
us over, spoke with great pride of his 
little queen Clementina, of Holland, 
because she had insisted: on having 
the German taken as the court lan- 
guage. JI am glad she had the good 
sense. There is strength, depth, 
backbone to the German. It is the 
language of Odin, Wagner, Schiller, 
the language of a big, strong race. 
It means a great deal to think in the 
language of such a class of people. 
I have often heard people speak 
against German in the public schools 
as being un-American. It is a wrong 
idea I think. If France isto capture 
all Europe with her language it isa 
good thing that a ‘‘ balance of power ’’ 
is kept by allying America with Ger- 
many. Wherever I meet Germans, 
they are interested in America. The 


Krench are interested in themselves. 
I have always intended to write - 


article on this subject, u: “wy regard 


for the German influence, but never 
got around to it. 

Egypt interested’ us greatly, but 
Athens, in the golden sunset,—you 
ought never to rest till you see it. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARY E. BURT. 


Parallel Lines. 


DEAR UnitTy:—Last week I stum- 
bled over one of vour editorial chairs 


and now one of them has-fallen foul of 


me. As to being ‘‘ caught napping ’’ 
I can not say that it is ‘‘my custom 
always in the afternoon’’ as it was 
Hamlet’s father’s, but it is apt to be 
this season of the year. As to Watts’s 
poem it was lodged in my memory 
when I was a boy but somehow it got 
away. Your editor expects too much 
of Watts. A poet who can make 
‘‘too’’ rhyme with ‘‘ so’’ could make 
a line end with a preposition ‘‘ to’’ 
without its verb oranything else. As 
for the second nap, I have heard about 
that meeting of parallel lines from a 
polytechnic friend, and it seemed to 
me absurd. Parallel lines are lines 
that never meet but are equally far 
apart at every point. 
the contrary conveys no idea to my 
mird. But that may be because the 
gods did not make me mathematical, 
though my delight in geometry was 
immense. People who live in ‘‘ Flat- 
land’’ may appreciate space in four 
dimensions and parallel lines that 
ultimately meet; but I can not. 
Lines that can meet are not parallel. 

My third nap reminds me of a 
young writer who read his play to 
Scribe, the French playwright, who 
went to sleep over it and damned it 
when he woke up. ‘‘ But how can 
you have an opinion, when you were 
asleep?’’ said the young writer. 
‘‘Sleep is an opinion,’’ answered 


Scribe. I think just there, where. 


Fl 


Anything to. 


ringing a change on Martin Luther’s 
words, ‘‘So help him God, he could 
no otherwise,’’ my contention was that 
it was his being God, his essential na- 
ture, that made what we call evil 
possible and necessary in the world. 
For it is his essential nature to create, 
to manifest himself; and to do that he 
must pass out into finiteness, and that 
means imperfection, tragedy, and, in 
man’s life of moral freedom, sin. I 
do not expect or hope that we shall 
ever reach a stage in which we shall 
see that the hard is not hard, that the 
tragical is not tragical. But we can 
already see that evil 1s everywhere 
the incident of greater good, or we 
can see this in so many cases that we 
can infer it for the rest. And we can 
already see that the hard and dreadful 
things of life have in them an energy, 
or beget in us an energy, that makes 
for all things that are lovely and of 
good report. We are members one of 
another. If we expect to have our 
individual balance of happiness at 
some time perfectly adjusted we may 
be very greatly disappointed. But 
the victory is already won if we can 
save our lives by losing them in the 
Infinite Whole. 


‘‘Ffouse and tenant go to ground ; 
Lost in God, in Godhead found.”’ 


JOHN W, CHADWICK. 


Death and Sleep. 


man of the National Unitarian Conference, 
will be read with interest by our readers. 
Who speaks next from Boston ?—ED. | 


DEAR EpiTorR: I noted with great 
interest, in Unity of March roth, the 
plan of having the next session of the 
National Conference meet at Chicago. 
If I can help to such a desirable end, 
do let me. Not to meet there will be 
the greatest mistake we have ever 
made, and to lose the greatest oppor- 
tunity ever opened to us. 

When chairman of the council the 
last time, I had to meet the most stren- 
uous opposition and prophecies of 
utter failure, until almost the day be- 
fore opening the conference, if we left 
Saratoga; but I was confident it was 
the best thing to go to Philadelphia. 
Only a few days since, a Unitarian 
from that city wrote to me, ‘‘We 
have not yet done talking about the 
good the National Conference did for 
our cause in all this neighborhood.”’ 
I know how successful our meetings 
have been at Saratoga, and we have 
had good congregations of our own 
hearers. We have never had any 
meetings to compare with those in 
Philadelphia for numbers, and for a 
hearing beyond our own delegates. 
Chicago would give us a still wider 
chance. We could have some mass 
meetings on a large plan, and reach 
ears that perhaps néver again would 
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es 
coy Pose 
ey uternally embracing each other, 


the angel of sleep and the death-angel 
wandered over the earth. It was 
evening. They laid themselves down 


men. A melancholy stillness pervaded 
the surroundings, and the evening 
bells in the distant hamlet were 
hushed. Calmly, and in silence, as 
their manner is, the two’ beneficent 
genii sat in cordial embrace, and the 
shades of night came on. Then the 
angel of sleep arose from his mossy 
couch and scattered the invisible 
slumber-seeds abroad in the air. The 
gentle evening zephyrs wafted them 
into the abodes of the tired peasants. 
Sleep gently encircled the dwellers in 
the rustic cottages, from the aged 
man with his staff to the infant in the 
cradle. The invalids forgot their 
pains, the sorrow-stricken ones their 
griefs, and the indigent their poverty. 
All eyes were closed. After accom- 
plishing his work, the benef.cent 
angel of sleep again seated himself by 
his deeply pensive brother. 

‘“When the morning purple ap- 
pears,’’ said he, with innocent joy, 
‘will men thank me as their friend 
and benefactor. O, it is blessed to do 
good, unseen and unknown! How 
fortunate are we, invisible messengers 
of the Good Spirit! How pleasant is 
our calling!’’ Thus spoke the angel 
of sleep. The death angel regarded 
him in silent melancholy, and a tear, 
such as the immortals weep, stood in 
his large dark eye. 

‘*Q,’’ said he, ‘‘ that I could, like 
thee, rejoice in the gladsome gratitude 
of humankind! Men call me their 
enemy and peace destroyer !’’ 

‘*O, my brother,’’ replied the angel 
of sleep, ‘‘ at the great awakening of 
the good will they not recognize in 
thee also their friend and benefactor, 
and gratefully bless thee? Are we 
not brothers, and messengers of one 


‘Father ?”’ 
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on a hill not far from the dwellings of 


be open to us. It was my hope, and 
~ teow ‘t was shared by a good 


L mas. —_— 
many, after the wonder success at 
Philadelphia, that that was the begin- 
ning of a series of meetings at other 
great centers, and while not abandon- 
ing Saratoga forever, I am sure that 
Washington, and Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and New York, ought to have 
the Conference before Saratoga is seri- 
ously considered again; but for the 
next, it seems to me there can be only 
one wise thing for us to do— go to Chi- 
cago. 
I am most truly yours, 
JAMES DE NORMANDIE. 


It is better to take Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil 
when that decline in health 
begins—the decline which 
precedes consumption — 
rather than wait for the germ 
to begin to grow in our lungs, 

‘‘Prevention is better than 
cure;" and surer. The say- 
ing never was truer than 
here. 

What is it to prevent con- 
sumption ? 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING ; free. 


Scott & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 


_Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 
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Ghuych Hooy Pulpit. 


gime, Interpreted by the Laws 
of Human Development. 


By REv. C. F. BRADLEY, QUINCY, ILL. 


‘All is fair in war’’ 
proverb. 
tain. 
war the moral code is of necessity 
suspended; that, your supreme object, 
the thing which you must accomplish, 
upon which the future of human wel- 


and despoil your adversary at what- 
ever hazard or sacrifice, all measures 
of whatever nature expedient thereto 
you must employ; you must lie, de- 
ceive your adversary, rob him, draw 
him into ambush and annihilate him, 
spare no amount of cruelty, bloodshed, 
to insure the success of your strategy. 

A general who on the field of bat- 
tle should lose victory in consequence 
of yielding to his humane sentiments 
or high moral scruples, would be 
court-marshaled and possibly shot. 

War has ever been the foremost 
feature of human development, and 
the most perplexing problem which 
moralists have encountered. Immor- 
ality is exhibited conspicuously in its 
nature. Immoral are the causes which 
have led to every war that ever oc- 
curred. Immoral are the means which 
it must employ, immoral results it en- 
tails. It sets loose the worst passions 
of men. It drenches the earth not 
only with blood but with iniquities. 
It invests strong and unscrupulous 
leaders with the power to do immense 
harm. It enables the ambitious to 
rise to opulence and fanie by the plun- 
der of the weak and helpless, and by 
the blighted homes and lives of the 
many. 

The moralists have felt the force of 
these terrible facts of war, and not 


lofty commandment, ‘‘ Pray for your 
enemies,’’ have they wittheld from 
crying out against it as an atrocious 
crime. 

Not by any means a vain sentiment 
is it which they voice. The best in- 
stincts of humanity are on their side. 
They speak for the ideal of manhood, 
for all that is purest and noblest in 
human hope. The glamour of mili- 
tary parade, the exulting strains of 
martial music, the fire of suddenly in- 
flamed patriotism and the proud up- 
rush of the -fighting spirit in the 
breasts of the populace, exhilarate 
and intoxicate for the time being, and 
dull public sensibility to all the grim 
meaning of the shock and sinfe of 
battle ; yet the sober second thought 
of men never fails to come, when the 
sufferings which it causes, the immor- 
alities which it fosters, stand out in 
naked and forbidding distinctness. 
Sober and thoughtful people who find 
‘the peaceful employments of life heavy 
enough, and none too much friendship 
and sweetness in the world at best, 
never want war. 

But notwithstanding the denuncia- 
tions of moralists and the peace-loving 
instincts of the common people and 
full knowledge of its ravages and of 
its terrible evils, war has held nations 
steadily to its cruel business. Not for 
an hour has modern society been 
wholly exempt from either active 
warfare or preparation for it. Armies 
and navies are perpetually drilled and 
kept in readiness for the possible. 
Diplomats sign treaties of peace and 
orders for the mobilization of troops 
with the same pen. The Supreme 
Power that is over and beyond man 
seems to pay small heed to the moral- 
ists. Peace on earth is the ideal goal 
- towards which human aspiration is 
making with never resting pace, but 
evidently humanity can not be much 
hurried on the road. History provok- 


The Ethics of the Industrial Re- 


is a familiar 
Its meaning is not uncer-. 
It means that in the state of 


fare may depend, being to conquer 


Not one of your charges against war 
but is sadly true, yet they are the in- 
evitable pains.of. the cruel work of 


making humanity wiser: and better. 
Read history as God writes it, and all 
war has a beneficent issue and could 
not have been spared but at the price 
of human degenerations. The dis- 
memberment of Poland broke up the 
debauch of anarchy which threatened 
the extinction of the Poles. The up- 
lift of the Russian people was started 
by the Crimean war. Frederick the 
Great laid the foundation and Napo- 
leon cleared the obstacles in the way 
of the German nation. The human 
brain takes not kindly to the heroism 
of ideas, less’ kindly to the heroism of 
conscience. Left to ease and self-com- 
placency, it stagnates in an automatic 
life and expires of inanition. ‘This is 
true of society, as of the individual. 
War is nature’s mighty energy to 
goad the community to the heroism of 
new ideas and higher conscience and 
wider life. Somewhere and at some 
time in the grand march of social 
progress every. battlefield is trans- 
formed into an enrichment of the hu- 
man mind. 

The problem is made reasonably 
intelligible by the science of evolu- 
tion, and by no other key can a solu- 
tron be found. Evolution amply 
justifies the contention of the moral- 
ists. Hvolution says these men are 
right. They voice the deep law and 
purpose of human destiny. The 
ideal which they hold up.of peace 
and good will, of justice and love, is 
the supreme and rational principle 
which creates and guides the process 
of development and is lifting mankind 
steadily onward to the goal of com- 
plete manhood. They are prophets 
and interpreters of the permanent and 
divine in humanity; nevertheless, 
says evolution, war is the only and 
indispensable instrument by which 


since the day that Jesus ntt =a the | 


protoplasm was effected by these two 


ingly sets before the moralists some 


<< 


the ideal can be -vork~? out. 


The history of organic ail dent 
this clear. : 

Long before the time of man this 
function of war existed. The ancient 
animal kingdom, ere man appeared, 
was dominated by two laws, the law 
of hunger and the law of self-defense. 
The vast and mighty development of 
animal intelligence from the primal 


laws. ‘These laws set up the struggle 
of existence. The necessity of hun- 
ger and the difficulty of obtaining 
food drove animals to prey upon ani- 
mals. Danger and self-defense goaded 
them to resistance and to efforts of 
escape. It was a life-and-death 
struggle, stretching over millions. of 
years; a long story, the whole of 
which can never be told, but the sub- 
stance of which is, that out of it and 

by means of it the animal brain got 
its superb powers of intelligence. It 
developed animal courage or the in- 
domitable animal will. By the inces- 
sant strain of self-defense the animal 
was constantly put to it to think out 
the most effective ways of escape, the 
result of which process is seen in its 
wonderful shrewdness, and ingenuity, 

and insight, and unmistakable reason. 

For their better protection, animals of 
a kind checked hostilities as between 
themselves and came to associate to- 
gether. Their relations of mutual in- 
terdependence gave rise to animal af- 
fection, to animal morality, to the gov- 
ernmental and social instincts which 
organized them into a harmonious 
community. 

In the struggle between speciés it 
was inevitable that the species must 
possess the amplest and securest re- 
sources of life which acquired the 
fullest complement of intellectuality 
in a given environment. In the pris- 
tine times an arboreal animal rose in 
this class. He appeared as the highest 
product of the discipline of ages of 
warfare, an organism promising a 
large and varied mental equipment 


among the trees, eating nuts and 
fruits and bird’s eggs and possibly 
smaller animals, ingenious in con- 
structing shelter for his comfort and 
protection, easily evading his adver- 
saries by agility and cunning, with 
the family instinct strongly devel- 
oped, with a high faculty of socia- 
bility and a language of signs and 
inarticulate sounds. 

The laws of the struggle of exist- 
ence, the efficient tools of the 
all-creating mind, operating in this ar- 
boreal species, increasing its activity 
and the hardihood of its powers, 
and augmenting its intellectuality, 
at length in the fullness of time 


species ; an-animal that was capable 
of existing among the trees or on the 
ground, the human animal, with a 
more varied environment and more 
varied possibilities. This human an- 
imal started on his destiny endowed 
with a rich inheritance. The finest 
and fullest animal  intellectuality 
which had been evolved by ages of 
warfare, he possessed ; the ability to 
think, to reason, to judge, to calcu- 
late, the family and gregarious in- 
stincts, the family and gregarious 
affections, a sum of objective rela- 
tions, and a language of signs and 
inarticulate sounds. 

These gifts were still only on the 
level of the highest animal intellect- 
uality, but his superiority over his 
arboreal ancestor lay in the fact that 
they were a fuller expression of the 
all-creating spirit of life, and were 
lodged in a roomier brain and a freer 
and ampler mechanism. By reason 
of the roomier brain and freer mech- 
anism and more varied environment, 
the animal intellectuality which in 
the arboreal age had achieved the 
highest point it could reach by the 
limited animal mechanism, in man 
became capable of an indefinite ex- 


science, 


and prosecuting a successful life 


vores and ascent; che fac 
‘king and reasoning and- eee 
the faculty v?ibve, the faculty of con- 


the faculty of language, 
which he inherited from his arboreal 
ancestor, were the germs of the high 
and powerful intellectuality which 
man has achieved. 

The fact of significant moment, is 
that at the outset, at the point where 
man parted company with the lower 
animals, these faculties of his intel- 
lectuality were only germs. They 
were not developed. They did not 
give him what we should recognize 
as a human life. In his habits and in 
his destiny he was still, and for a 
long time a brute, yet a brute who, 
by reason of his ample intellectual 
equipment, was more than a match 
for the rest of the brute world. He 
dwelt in caves and in trees. He lived 
solely for the appetite of hunger. He 
had no articulate language. His mind 
was incapable of self-consciousness 
and of reflection and of ideas, as we 
understand these terms. 

But these lay potentially in his in- | 
herited faculty. By reason of ac- 
quired expansibility, in that low 
human organism lay the seed of all 
the tremendous and _illimitable 
achievements of human development, 
all philosophy and poetry and science, 
all material grandeur, all the huge 
machinery of society. The journey of 
human progress has simply been -to 
bring out into fruitage the inexhaus- 
tible possibilities which intellectuality 
took on, when it passed from ‘the re- 
strictive sub-human to the roomier 
human brain. 

Warfare has been the invariable and 
indispensable instrument by which the 
fruitage has been ripened. The 
struggle of existence followed man, 
and has taken on vaster proportions 
in the human world in virtue of the 
vaster possibilities of his intellectu- 
ality. Man has been a fighter from 
‘the first. He has had to fight for 
‘bread, for place, for opportunity. He 


evolved from itself a higher order of 


brute kingdom, the niggardliness and 
obduracy of nature, the passion and 
oppression of human selfishness. ° His 
low intelligence, his animal inherit- 
ance made him a fighter. At first it 
was for food, his only want. Hunger 
goaded him to rob his luckier neigh- 
bor of the fish he caught, which his 
neighbor stoutly defended, till one or 
other contestant was killed. The 
necessities of strife sharpened his 
cunning, his invention, his reason. 
He plotted and circumvented and de- 
vised ingenious arts to acquire food. 
With the growth of his intelligence 
by struggle, his necessities multiplied. 
Hunger expanded into ambition, into 
avarice, into .love of ornament, of 
wealth. New incentives and Oppor- 
tunities for power were opened, and 
a widening of the field of warfare. 
Men discovered more things to fight 
for, and they made better weapons 
and fought more fiercely. The more 
they fought, the braver they got, and 
there came to be a pride of manly 
courage and fearlessness. They be- 
gan to think, and to cast their minds 
afar, and to have dreams of glory. 
The cruelties and sufferings let loose 
by strife, did their work on the un- 
folding mind. There was the dormant 
form of sympathy, of love, of right 
from the first. The cries of the tor- 
tured, of the robbed, quickened the 
germs to sprout; and then rose to 
block and check the unbridled fury of 
brute selfishness the increasing human 
virtues. They first budded in the 
family. Then sympathy, love (or 
loyalty) and right became tribal. 
The waste and ravages of war, the in- 
crease of population and necessities, 
the upspringing of art and the desire of 
happiness, began to curb human pas- 
sion, to set limits to selfishness, to 
foster the love of order and peace, and 
to organize large groups of men for 
} mutual aw ye and protection. 


of blood. The ine has seadlly” 
risen from the point of mo-virtue at 
the outset to high virtue, from the 
fury of wild impulse to the poise of 
reason, from the tyranny of animal 


| desire to the freedom and outlook of 


philosophy, from the right of might 
to the light of right, from selfishness 
to self-denial, from advantageous cun- 
ning to beneficent providence, from 
the sting of ill-will to the sweetness 
of good-will, from jungle to luxuri- 
ous city, from hunting animals to in- 
dustrious, money-making, empire- 
creating, wisdom-seeking, home-lov- 
ing, warm, inspiring manhood by the 
terrible instrumentality of warfare. 
By war, have the increasing ideals, 
been set free in the brain, stage by 
stage, and society equipped with 
higher powers and riper intelligence 
for new attainments. The sword has 
cut the thongs of the arboreal brute- 
soul which bound the swelling, im- 
mortal human spirit. 

By this survey, though you have 
not perceived whither you were going, 
I have taken you into the very heart 
of a great problem, the ethics of 
industry. 

Questions of industry are supersed- 
ing questions of politics in public 
interest. National boundaries and 
state policies are not the burning, 
masterful problems they once were, 
while problems of finance and 
trade, of production and distribution 
have advanced ‘to the significance of 
pressing and dangerous social issues. 

Erroneous judgments founded on 
mis-interpretations of social laws, 
serve but to make the —— more 
impenetrable, not to solve the 

In the phenomena of indu the 
fundamental fact, the key to the situ- 
ation is, that we are dealing with the 
same laws which have been at the 
bottom of the world’s long political 
struggle and development, that the 
same characteristics are to be met 


as had to fight the hostility of the 
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the political, and that the same work 
of destiny is being accomplished. 

Let us not deceive ourselves ! For 
a century and more we have been 
seeing unmistakable signs of the slow 
decadence of military warfare. There 
is a popular recoil from the shedding 
of blood. Diplomacy hesitates to try 
issues on the battle field, and arbitra- 
tion is growing in favor. The power- 
ful commercial spirit has bound the 
nations together with interests which 
are more valuable to mankind than 
the quarrels of cabinets, and it hates 
the aggressiveness of the military 
spirit and breaks its sword. Fora 
decade all Europe has been ready for 
war and has delayed in consequence 
of the universal dread of it. The 
moralists take courage by these signs 
and predict the extinction of war at 
no distant day among civilized na- 
tions. 

As of military warfare the prognos- 
tication is undoubtedly warrantable, 
but the moralists should be able to 
see that the signs by no means indi- 
cate the end of war. The peace and 
good order and justice, the end of 
violence and wrong and suffering, the 
universal contentment and happiness 
for which they hope, are still far 
beyond the horizon of human vision. 

War is being transferred in con- 
sequence of the higher intellectuality 
reached by society, from military and 
political, to industrial and social rela- 
tions. It is not a figure of speech. 
It is war, severe and terrible; war in 
its old character and purpose ; war, 
prosecuting its mission by the same 
stern laws that have made it a 
scourge, and serving the same end 
of developing human intelligence and 
putting strength into human virtues. 
It is man the fighter, fighting still ; 
and by fighting to make his way toa 
loftier attitude of civilization. 

Hence it is, that industry exhibits 
all the features of war. The ethics of 


industry are the ethics of war. Mor- 
alists are finding in this field the same 
problem which they found on the 
battle-field. Immorality pervades the 
structure of universal industry. Im- 
moral motives actuate men in the 
pursuit of riches ; immoral means they 
employ, immoral results their riches 
bring to society. Industry lets loose 
the worst passions of men. It creates 
colossal iniquities. It lifts the un- 
scrupulous to positions from which 
they rob and oppress, and occasion 
keenest human suffering. The wars 
of Frederic the Great entailed vast 
social distress, and so do the wars of 
the great industrial barons of Prussia. 
The social situation is not changed by 
a change of the field of battle. Said 
Wm. Ellery Channing, ‘Since the 


pacification of Europe in 1816 a new | 


impulse has been given to industry. 
The discoveries of science have been 
applied with wonderful success to the 
industrial arts. Nations have been in 
earnest to develop their resources. 
Labor is discovered to be the grand 
conqueror, enriching and building up 
nations more surely than the proudest 
battles. Asa necessary result of this 
new impulse, commerce has been won- 
derfully enlarged. Nations send the 
products of their soil and machinery 
where they once sent armies; and 
such a web of common interests has 
been woven that hostilities can spring 
up in no corner of the civilized world 
without deranging, in a measure, the 
order and industry of every other 
state. Undoubtedly we have here a 
promise of peace; but let us not be 
too sanguine. We have just begun 
this career and we know not its end. 
Let wealth grow without a corre- 
sponding growth of the temperate, 
just and benevolent spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and I see few auguries but of 
evil. Wealth breeds power, and 
power always tempts to wrong. Com- 
munities which at once grow rich 
and licentious, breed desperate men, 
unprincipled adventurers, restless 
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spirits, who unsettle social order. 

Another consequence of grow- 
ing prosperity is the rapid growth of 
population, and this in the absence 
of Christian restraints and Christian 
principles tends to pauperism and 
crime, tends to make men cheap, and 
destroy the sacredness of human life. 
The vices which fester in the 
bosom of a prosperous, licentious, over- 
peopled state are hardly less fearful 
than those of war. Let us not 
speak of industry, commerce and 
wealth as insuring peace! Is com- 
merce never jealous and grasping? 
Does trade cherish nothing an- 
alogous to the spirit of War in ordinary 
pursuits? Is there no fighting on the 
exchange? Is bargaining nothing but 
friendship and peace? Why, then, ex- 
pect from trade alone, peace among na- 
tions? It is the fashion now to 
trust for every good to commerce, in- 
dustry, and their wonderful inventions 
which promise indefinite increase of 
wealth. But to improve man’s out- 
ward condition is not to improve man 
himself. With all our ingenuity we 
can frame no machinery for manufact- 
uring wisdom, virtue and peace. Rail- 
roads and steamboats can not speed the 
soul to its perfection.’’ Fifty years ago 
these words were uttered, and a more 
faithful picture of affairs to-day could 
hardly be sketched. Not in the least 
does war abate its activity, its sever- 
ity, its high-handed, immoral meas- 
ures. Nations are less disposed to 
bombard each other’s coasts, but their 
merchant ships prosecute a more 
deadly warfare. International com- 
merce is incessant attack and defense, 
capture and reprisal. Laws of trade 
respect, not honor, respect not even a 
flag of truce. Corporations are foes, 
armed to the teeth, watching each 
other, maneuvering for strategic posi- 
tions on the field, or locked in the 
shock of battle. Industries are 


ble waste of power and waste of charac- 
ter which the ravages of struggle make, 
and would be glad if the standards of 
truthfulness and equity and probity 
were elevated to imperial authority 
throughout the industrial realm. But 
their vocation, without asking their 
behest, is war. The rivalries of trade 
are not friendly rivalries. They are 
hostiles, manned against each other 
in deadly menace. Deception and 
treachery and strategy are everywhere 
laws of the fierce game. When the 
dogs of war are on him, a man must 
save himself, or not be saved,:by the 
morality of the fox. 

The ethics of industry are low; the 
wonder is they are no lower. When 
it is remembered what vast opportu- 
nities of power are open, that the 
greedy and the cruel, as well as the 
generous and the upright, those who 
have keen moral sensibility and those 
who have had no moral education 
and have but a vestige of moral sense 
in their fiber, are free to enter the 
struggle; that the opportunities fall 
to the strongest and the most skillful, 
and that the most unscrupulous and 
immoral hold places of power in the 
industrial realm and its subservient 
tool the political machine, it is easy 
to see why morals are low. Industry 
can not escape the vicious influence 
of the base elements commingling in 
its colossal activities. The outcry of 
the moralists is justified. There are 
crimes to be charged to industry as to 
war. Does war hive its prisoners in 
execrable Andersonvilles and Libby 
prisons, to famish and be physically 
shattered for life? Industry, in a 
thousand unwholesome factories and 
tenements, hives men and women and 
children, to famish and lose all joy of 
body and soul. Does war enslave? 
Industry has‘its slaves. Does war 
pillage and waste? Industry wastes 
and pillages, Does war deaden the 


armies, under army discipline, com- 
manded by autocratic captains. Tt | 


laborers have a soldier’s freedom and 
a soldier’s fate. The exigencies of 
industrial war force the social hu- 
manities to the rear! ‘The virtues and 
the graces of tenderness are not the 
stuff that industrial fighters can use. 
There must be daring and skillful 
generalship at the head. Virtues are 
approved but they are unimportant 
in battle. The industrial general 
may be a very Duke of Alva, but if he 
wins Philip victories his cruelties are 
condoned. The exigencies of in- 
dustrial war force the moral code into 
abeyance. The boys and girls are 
taught in the Sunday-school the pre- 
cepts not to lie, not to steal, not to 
bear false witness, to do unto others 
as they would be done by; but what 
boots the lesson when as they get out 
into the strife they find a code of war 
which they must follow or be driven 
from the field in humiliation and ruin. 
In the early winter, (so runs the story 
as I recallit from memory )# man at 
work on the shore of a lake in Maine, 
heard the baying of a hound in the 
woods hard by. In a short time a 
fox appeared in the field, ran out 
upon the frozen lake to a hole in the 
ice, carefully turned back on his tracks 
and secreted himself in a _ thicket. 
The dog soon came in sight, hotly 
pursuing ; his nose to the snow, his 
attention. abstracted from everything 
but the fatal scent, he rushed upon 
the ice, heedless of the hole, and 
plunged in, never more to trouble the 
foxes. That fox did his duty to him- 
self‘ in a state of war. He proved 
himself a strategist, competent for 
generalship or for membership on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. He broke 
the moral code and deceived the 
hound right cruelly, but he had to 
break the code to save his life. It is 
an example that fits into the indus- 
trial warfare, 
stand the sanctity of ethics as well as 
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others; they respect ethics; many, very 
many of them realize keenly the terri-. 
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usa. ? So*uoes industry; and 
throughout society are unheeded and 
unredressed wrongs and heartaches 
that cry to heaven and are not an- 
swered, and lives that are dragged 
through the wallow of never-ending 
humiliation and pain. 

But ethics are low for the reason 
that the intellectuality of society is 
not capable of a humane, of a nobly 
ethical industry. Industry is fitted 
to its present function as the instru- 
ment to broaden the intelligence and 
deepen the character of mankind. 
The work is going on under our very 
eyes, if we will see it. A more im- 
portant result than the accumulation 
of riches and luxuries is being accom- 
plished by the intense and fertile 
thinking which industrial warfare 
necessitates. The universal intelli- 
gence of the people is being lifted 
and widened. Broader reaches of life 
are rising into view. Science is find- 
ing the mind a more ready and more 
competent auditor. The people are 
coming to feel the authority and glory 
of reason. The fierce war of the fac- 
tory and the exchange is bringing a 
light to the understanding which 
could come in no other way but by 
its goadings and stern severities. 
the light, noblest human virtues are 
looming up. Proud wrath against 
venality,’ rapacity, injustice, is daily 
waxing in strength. Upon enlight- 
ened men and women the noble des- 
tiny of man is growing; and edu- 
cated and spurred by the terrors of 
the struggle, they are laying hold of 
the virtues and framing them into the 
commanding human character of a 
better time. Industry begins to feel 
the curbing touch of a mightier moral 


sions and strifes. 

Two powerful ethical ideals are 
emerging into form in the’ social 
brain by the skillful and rigorous 
hand of modern industry, and they 


are the consummation of the strug- 
gle of existence which has been 


Si 


In | 


energy springing out of its dissen- 


raging in the human world since it 
separated from the pristine arboreal 
life. . 

One is that wealth is nothing but a 
tool, a machine, as much so as is a 
turning lathe or a locomotive; and 
that its sole function in which its 
value and substance are exhausted, 
is to provide subsistence for mankind. 
This includes provision tor all human 
wants, wants of mind as well as of 
body. The function of wealth is to 
develop and secure to society the 
amplest means for the promotion of 
the culture of all the people. This 
ideal is taking shape by the manipu- 
lation of the forces of social struggle. 
Wealth as booty of which the 
victor may lawfully despoil the van- 
quished on the battle-field, or wealth 
as the prize awarded the pursuit of 
indefatigable self-interest, is seen to 
be a low economic principle, the 
ideal of a low intellectuality. It is 
quite as rational for a man to look 
upon the steel pen-he uses as a reward 
of his industrial talent as to look upon 
his bank stock in*that light. Itisa 
vicious economic principle. To it 
must be attributed a large measure of 
the vast waste of resources and of the 
misdirected finances of the industrial 
regime. It is coming to be seen that 
wastefulness of resources in view of 
the multiplying necessities of society 
is criminal, and that wealth as the in- 
dispensable tool of social progress 
must be maintained at its highest 
working efficiency; this is the com- 


ing ideal. It will sometime prevail 
with the omnipotence of public 
opinion. Public opinion is forming 


in the bedlam of trade, and one day 
it will be master. The pursuit of 
riches as booty it will expel from in- 
dustry as vulgar and anti-economic. 
Bankers and traders and manufacturers 
and corporations will feel the august 
sanctity of wealth as the world- 
sustaining providence, and all human 


nero will he expended in 
Skill and «..., 


loyally supporting human comfort 
and human culture. 

The other ethical ideal which is 
shaping in the sOcial brain is that the 
pursuit of wealth is a humane art, as 
is the art of painting, of poetry, of 
medicine. The man is coming, surely 
coming, who will bring to the pursuit 
of riches the same high principles as 
inspire the true physician and the true 
artist. Already the struggle of ex- 
istence has set this standard up in all 
vocations which directly touch human 
welfare, where it is growing in power 
and ever making them more humane. 
Public opinion inflexibly insists that 
the physician pursue his art for 
the nobility of it, and by it to 
ennoble humanity. It makes the 
Same requirement of the preacher, of 
the teacher, of the novelist, of the 
artist, of the scientist. It is because 
this public opinion is a power to in- 
spire and a terror to be feared that the 
humane arts are steadily rising in 
ethical vigor and esthetic grace and 
intellectual strength. Public opinion 
is making which will elevate the 
pursuit of richesto a humane art, and 
set up in it the same standard as is 
ennobling the other vocations. Pub- 
lic opinion will some day expel the 
ethics of the fox from industry, and 
degrade unscrupulous talent from the 
seat of power, and stand as a terror to 
yhuman cruelty and .rapacity, and as 
an inspiration to humane and high- 
minded genius. The man is coming 
whose zeal for the advancement of 
human culture will be commensurate 
with his business life, who will abhor 
corrupt practices because of their vul- 
garity, their wastefulness of the neces- 
sary subsistence of society, their de- 
grading influence upon the relations 
of men to each other; who with the 
artist’s passion will put his powerful 
business-brain ‘to the task of making 
the factory in its daily run; the rail- 
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of human bodies, to the good cheer | 
of human spirits, to the husbanding 
and distributing daily among man- 
kind the incentives and means and op- 
portunities of culture, I read an im- 
petuous sermon preached a while ago 
by a minister in Minneapolis to 
wealthy people, roundly denouncing 
them because of their niggardliness 
in giving to missions and other phi- 
lanthropies. It was published far and 
near as a thunderbolt which went to 
the root of the matter. But I pro- 
test it did not goto the root of the 
matter. Nay, I doubt if it did not 
explode in the air and merely shake 
the top of the trees with noise. The 
root of the social question isnot to be 
reached through mission treasuries, 
while the business world is in a state 
of war, and all the ravages and wrath- 
fulness and rapacities and cruelties 
and immoralities of war are being 
perpetrated unhindered. The coming 
man will find the root, when, with the 
artist’s passion and genius he makes 
his daily pursuit of riches a daily 
creation of beauty and sweetness in 
human life; and by means of his grow- 
ing fortune the happiness and peace of 
society daily increase. 
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Previously reported..............ccccceccsscccccccseresscsess $598 00 
Unity Church St. Paul, Mimn..................ceeseees 40 00 
Unitarian Society, Warren, II]1..............00...+0+ 4 70 
on ts Menomonie, Wis............... IO 00 

is 7 Cherokee, lIowa................. 5 00 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis ...............00. sees 100 00 
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We hope we will be able to report addi- 
tional receipts in UNITY each week till Con- 
ference convenes. 


W. W. U. €.—The Moline Religious Coun- 
cil just ended has lived- up to the other two 
held at Janesville, Wis.,and $kci wood): 
Mich. That * €.-Jugh’ ).aise, we think, to 
bestow. Mr. Blake’s opening.sermon on 
Natural Religion was 2: gem: Mr. Hunt- 
ing’s paper on Industrial Atonement had 
for its central idea the thought that in 
profit-sharing lay the salvation of the labor- 
ing classes and the solution of the labor 
problem. Mr. Grumbine and Mr. Duncan 
filled the afternoon of Wednesday to the 
satisfaction of all. Mr. Duncan’s detailed 
account of various missionary work in IIli- 
nois was deeply interesting. The platform 
meeting of the evening was especially good. 
Mr. Harvey, of Des Moines, reached us for 
the evening meeting and gave the first 
paper of Thursday morning on The Mis- 
sionary Spirit followed by the reading of 
Mrs. Wilkinson’s paper on Household Econ- 
omics by Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones. Unitarian 
Reminiscences by Mrs. Jones was full of 
happy hits on the older ministers in the 
Western Conference. The President of the 
Woman’s Conference concluded the pro- 
gramme by speaking her word for this 
organization which was responded to with 
tangible results by both the Moline men 
and women. | 

Besides those already mentioned as on the 
programme, we had with us Father Covell 
who led the devotional meeting of Wednes- 
day with his usual sweet spirit and brought 
a benediction with his presence. Rev. M. 
J. Miller, Mr. Judy, Mrs. Richardson, Miss 
Chapin and others, all helping by their 
word and presence to make the meeting 
valuable. ; 

A goodly number of towns and cities sent 
representatives to the Council. Iowa was 
most helpful with friends from Davenport, 
Des Moines and Algona. [Illinois brought 
cheer and encouragement front Sheffield, 
Quincy, Osborn, Delevan, Buda, Mineral, 
Geneseo, Rock Island, Princeton and Chi- 
cago. Princeton friends were specially in- 
terested in studying the architecture of the 
Moline church as a possible model of things 
not only ‘‘ hoped for’’ but sure to be, before 
long in Princeton. Moline friends enter- 
tained the visiting delegates right royallv. 
On Thursday evening they spread a ban- 
quet in their pretty homelike church—wel- 
coming and speeding the parting guests 
with words of wit, wisdom and fellowship 
that made us hope to go again. Mr. Wawr, 
the toast master of the occasion, presided in 
a most delightful manner. 

More than ever we believe in Religious 
Councils. Miss Hultin has a parish to be 
proud of, and a sympathetic support that 
can not fail to make her pastorate there 
rich in results. 

M. H. PERKINS, Sec. 


Chicago.—The visit of Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, of Boston, to our city, extending 
from the 21st to the 31st, has given much 
pleasure to his large circle of friends. The 
main object of Mr. Mead’s visit was to ar- 
range for the forthcoming Chicago number 
ofthe New England Magazine, a publica- 
tion that under his vigilant oversight grows 
in strength and interest every month. Ad- 
vantage was taken of Mr. Mead’s presence 
in the city to secure a few lectures from 
him. Sunday morning he occupied the 
pulpit of All Souls Church, speaking on 
‘The Religious Revolution.’’ Tuesday af- 
ternoon he gave his lecture on ‘“Washing- 
ton’s Relation to the Great West,’’ before 
the Fortnightly. He also assisted Mr. L. J. 
F. Lincoln in the last of the '‘Uncut Leaves’’ 
entertainments; reading extracts from his 
paper on Joshua Davidson. Mr. Mead is 
always a welcome visitor among us. His 
familiarity with early Colonial history and 
devotion to the cause of intelligent patriot- 
ism should make him .an eagerly-sought 
adjunct of help among the World’s Fair 
people. We wish very much a course of 
lectures on this topic from this source might 
be arranged for within the coming year. 

—Rev. W. W. Fenn, of the Church of the 
Messiah, has introduced an innovation in 
Sunday-school methods which must com- 
mand attention. Instead of the usual les- 
sons, he has a complete Children’s Service, 
with sermon included, though the latter is 
relieved, to the youthful fancy, of half the 
terrors of that name, by being in reality a 
short, informal talk on some practical topic 
the young mind can readily seize and enjoy, 
such as “Playing Fair,’’ ‘“Good Temper,’’ 
etc. We shall watch the course of Mr. 
Fenn’s experiment with interest. 

—The ninth Year-Book of All Souls’ is 
just out from the press, numbering 120 
pages, and containing complete reports of 
the work of the church in its various de- 
partments for the past year. The prefa- 
tory note states that a little over one-third 
of the gross income of the church has been 
expended for missionary and educational 
purposes. 

—Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones is carrying Mrs. Wil- 
kinson’s gospel of ‘‘ Household Economics,”’ 
previously read at the ‘‘Council,’’ to the 
friends at Davenport and Geneseo. It is 
hoped that this introduction may bring to 
these women a desire to organize and co- 
operate with the Columbian Association of 
Housekeepers, which is one of the Women’s 
Branches of the World’s Fair, in its attempt 
to elevate home-keeping into a science. 
This organization is trying to wrestle with 
the problems of domestic service, healthful 
food and correct sanitation. Surely a work 
that will command great wisdom and untir- 
ing’ tucrgy, atid one that .ppex. 
women. | 

—The meeting of the Branch of the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Conference will 
be held at All Souls Church April 7. Subject 
for the day, ‘‘Theodore Parker and his 
Time.”’ 


Boston.—Rev. Dr. J. L. Cordner, Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Morrison and Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale are 
the three veteran ministers now to be seen 
about the A. U. A. rooms. 

— Dr. Hale gives a weekly entertainment 
| in his vestry and aids financially his ladies’ 
charity by reading some of his original 
stories which have so long been popular. 

—‘Lotze’s contribution to American 
thought’’ is the next topic to be discussed 
in the Ministerial Union. 

—‘* Religion and Superstition’’ will be 
discussed by the Middlesex county ministers 
(suburb). 

—Seventy copies of ‘‘ Songs of the Unity,”’ 
a good old church hymn book with some 
tunes will be given to an applicant by W. H. 
Baldwin, 48 Boylston St., Boston. 

—Rev. M. J. Savage lately made a Sunday 
collection for the church in Olympia, Wash. 

—-The “Industrial Week’’ method of 
Mission Church is the new form of work of 
the “‘ Benevolent Fraternity’’ in this city. 
Sermon and schools are maintained on Sun- 
day while singing school, stereopticon 
shows, lectures, gymnasium and cheerful- 
ness generally are the week-day order of 
education. 

—Morgan Chapel, Boston, managed 
jointly by provision of willof late Rev. E. 
M. Morgan, with Unitarian and Methodist 
oversight, gives a Sunday breakfast to two 
hundred men and boys and thus secures a 
crowded audience in its religious services 
and its Sunday-school class lessons. 

—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will lecture on 
Sunday evening in the popular vesper course 
with a topic “ The young woman’s ideal.”’ 


St. Anthony Park, Minn.—Our church is 
certainly a success in every way. We have 
taken your advice and have kept out of 
debt. The influence of our movement in 
this community is quite marvelous, and the 
result of organization has certainly been 
very gratifying to all interested in the way 
of actually making better men and women 
of its members—the growthvof character is 
manifest; it is in the air. Our Sunday 
school has an enrollment of 52; average 
attendance 40. It is composed mostly of 
children under nine years old, and as a suc- 
cess it beats anything in this place. I have 
undertaken to conduct one class—girls and 


boys 14 to 18—and we have taken up your 


little. leaflet ‘‘ The Seven Great Teachers of |. 


the World.’”’ We are now engaged on 
Zoroastrianism, and the authorities used 
number about twenty works, including 
Haug’s Essays, Johnson’s Persia, Karaka’s 
History of the Parsis and all the standards. 
It is our purpose to exhaust the subject, 
comparatively speaking. The result of our 
inquiry is gradually making Zoroastrians out 
of us as well as Christians. The rest of the 
school are following the Six Years’ Course. 
I would like to tell you about the work 
being done in our various sections—I am 
sure it would surprise you in an organiza- 
tion so young as ours. But I refrain for 
lack of space. Yours very sincerely, 
F. L. MOFFATT. 


Michigan Conference:—This organization 
is to hold its Spring session at Sturgis, Mich., 
April 8, 9 and 10. Rev. C. J. Bartlett, of 
Kalamazoo, gives the opening paper telling 
of her experiences with the Salvation Army 
in London. Rev. H. T. Root, W. D. 
Simonds, L. R. Daniels, Mila F. Tupper and 
J. T. Sunderland are to take part in the 
exercises. The laity is represented on the 
programme by Mrs. Turner of Grand Rapids, 
who reads an essay on Evolution, and by 
Mrs. Smith of the same place who presents 
the subject of mid-week religious meetings. 
Miss T upper gives the Conference sermon. 
The Conference holds over Sunday, when 
Rev. T. B. Forbush preaches morning and 
evening on ‘“‘The Larger Easter’’ and ‘‘ The 
Three Christianities.’’ 


Wichita, Kans.— The Missouri Valley Con- 
ference will be held in Wichita, Kansas, on 
the 25th and 26th of April next. ‘‘We 
hope to have with us all of the friends who 
feel an interest in our cause in the South- 
west, and we extend a cordial invitation 
to all of them to meet with us and take part 
in our Conference. We think they can do 
us good,.and that we can do them good by 
our meeting. Faithfully yours, 

R. A. SANKEY.”’ 


Humboldt. —We clip the following from the 
Independent: ‘‘A gentleman who has for 
several years been a trustee of a Congrega- 
tional Church in a neighboring town, wrote 
as follows to a Humboldt friend last week : 
‘IT herewith inclose draft for five dollars and 
a list of one hundred names and addresses, 
to which I desire to have sent the sermon of 
Rev. T. P. Byrnes of February 7th, on Why 
I am a Unitarian.’ ”’ 


Oakland, Cal.— DEAR Unity:—I like the 
idea of the National Conference at Chicago 
in September, 1893, very much. I am to be in 
England from May to August this summer 
(leave here after Easter) and if Ican advance 
this interest ‘here, will be glad to do so. 

C. W. WENDTE. 


A BARREL of fun for half adollar! Send 
fifty cents to Brentano’s, Chicago, for ‘‘ The 
New Don Quixote,’ and you may send it 
back for a liver-pad if you don’t get a laugh 
for every penny. 


SS 


Young 


AERATED OXYGEN gives new life and makes 
one feel young again. 
AEREATD OXYGEN is a concentration of 
Nature’s ozone. 
is readily seen what will be the result of an inhala- 
tion of such vitalized nourishment. 
cells expand into activity. You feel like breathing 
from the top to the bottom of both lungs. You re- 
gain strength in the most simple way. AERATED 
OXYGEN is not a drug but a positive, permanent 
cure for CATARRH, CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS,_LAGRIPPE and HAY FEVER It is a 


. HOME treatment and is sent to any part of the world 
Write for our FREE BOOK of wonderful cures. We have eminent physicians who may 


Again 


Does this naturally, for 
It is charged with electricity. It 


Diseased air 


be consulted FREE. AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND is @Qnly One-Third the 
price of other Oxygens, and is for sale only by the * 


AERATED OXYGEN GO., 


Offices 3 and 4 Central Music Hall Bidg. 
CHICAGC., ILL. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


F 
wARKNESS «° 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, 2B nm Bigg 


Rescue work ‘in His Name the under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, Introduction 


fe. 

200 a month. 07 Experience d capital 
ach Alland Give Bre games sow whan 

Terms, and Pay ights. Outfit Free. Write for 

NGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Girls who have any Snap 


can make plenty of spendi 
money by seiling Eggs 
ng Chickens, whether in 
City oron a Farm, THE 
ANDARD POULTRY BOOK 
Price 25 Cents. 
Gives all the latest ideas on 
ultry Raising and how 


Boys or 


each. This Illustrated Ag- 
ricuitural Paper gives infor- 
mation of all U. 8. Gov't. Land 
also describes every State and 
- Territory,and the World's Fair 
THE WESTERN WORLD, 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 


$30 TO $50 or woman in every county to 
: A take the sole agency for an 
WEEK — yor y' — ag 
ome and indispen e in 

every office. SELLS AT SIGHT, 


in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
which it will bring you a steady income, Splen- 


soamniat GaGa. jos Gin cobras mail conn takin. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
NITY SUNDAY CIRCLES 
vided with Hy Books, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 


Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 
in hall or lor. and new Churches unpro- 
vid tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to God and 


Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. 
Responsive Services with prayer and closing chant 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 

The three bound together, with eight Choral Respon- 
sive Services added —a comple’e little service book—for 
15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. 

BLISHING 


n 
UNITY PU MMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR! 


puzzle, its al make- is 

of the story is altogether novel." -Batuday fay weeding ome 
a ne strongest and most arin pic oa 
the season.’—Northern Budget. sa 
CHARLES H. KERR &CO., Pubs., 175 DearbornSt., Chicagd> 


SIA InAGIS ABUUT 
pots 4] ? . P staan age by by 83 Barrows, 0 

by W. M. Salter. All mailed for 86 canes. A 
UNITY co Dearborn St. 
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THE NEW WORLD. 


There will be issued in March, 1892, the 
first number of a Quarterly Review of Re- 
ligion, Ethics, and Theology, bearing the 
above name. Each number will contain 200 
pages, three-fourths of which will be devote 
to articles of solid worth, and the remainde: 
to careful reviews of important new book 
in the field which the periodical is to cult: 
vate, and a survey of valuable and pertinen 
articles in other Reviews. 

The New World will be under the charye 
of an Editorial Board, consisting of Profes- 
sors Charles Carroll Everett and Crawford 
Howell Toy of Harvard University ; President 
Orello Cone of Buchtel College, and Rev. 
Nicholas Paine Gilman {the managing edi- 
tor, to be addressed at No. 25 Beacon St., 
Boston). It will discuss the great problems 
of Religion, Ethics, and Theology in a 
liberal and progressive spirit. The co-oper- 


-ation has been secured of numerous eminent 


students of theology, and exponents of re- 
ligion, at home and abroad; and the new 
quarterly will be open to able and construc- 
tive thinkers, without regard to sectarian 
lines. The.eNew World which its editors 
have in mind is that which is developing 
under the Jight of modern science, philoso- 
phy, criticism, and epee egy 2 all of 
which, rightly viewed, are the friends and 
helpers of enduring religious faith. To 
positive and constructive statements of such 
an order of things, as distinguished from 
the old world of sectarianism, obscurantism, 
and dogmatism, 7he New World is pledged. 
The following articles will appear in the 
first number, besides réviews of recent books 
of importance: ¢ , 
The Evolution of Christianity. 
By. REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


The Historic and the Ideal Christ. 
: By ProF. C. C. EVERETT. 


The Future of Liberal Religion in America, 
By PROF. J. G. SCHURMAN. 


The Common, the Commonplace, and the 
Romantic. By Rev. W. R. ALGER. 


Abraham Kuenen. ~By Pror. C. H. Toy. 


The Theistic Development of Buddhism. 
| By PrRor. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


Between the Testaments. 
By REv. T. R. SLICER. 


The New Orthodoxy. By Rev. E. H. HALL. 


Theological As of the Philosophy of 
Thomas Hill Green. By PRoOF.C. B. UPTON. 


Single Numbers, 75 Cents. 


Yearly on, $3.00. 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK: 


| PUBLISHERS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Life is high or low according to its 
pursuits, pleasures and motives. 

Mon.—A man who does not learn to live 
while he is getting a living, is a 
poorer man after his wealth is 
won than he was before. 

Tues.—Everything costs and everything 
pays. 

Wed.—No nation can be destroyed while it 
possesses a good home-life. 

Thurs.—Motive is a source of motion. 

Fri.—Work is the means of living, but it is 
not livitig. 

Sat.—All the facts and all the phenomena 
of humian civilization are born of 
the power of self-help. 


—J. G. Holland. 


The Two Lights. 


When the little children wake, 
Bright the sun is shining ; 

Sunlight bids them for joy’s sake 
“Work and play—no whining !"’ 

He will help them with his light 

Work and play to do aright : 

When the little children wake, 

Sunlight floods the way they take. 


When the little children sleep, 

Bright the stars are shining ; 
Starlight bids them slumber deep, 

All the darkness lining 
With a light that’s soft and best 
For the tired world’s peaceful rest : 
When the little children sleep, 
Stars will faithful night-watch keep. 

JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


Legend of the Trailing Arbutus. 


At a meeting of the American Folk- 
lore Society, held recently in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Indian legend of 
the trailing arbutus was thus beauti- 
fully told in a paper prepared by Rep- 
resentative C. E. Belknap, of Michi- 
gan, and read, in his absence, by Dr. 
Bolton : 

On the south shore of Lake Supe- | 
rior, in the vicinity of the Pictured 
Rock, grows to perfection that dearest 
and sweetest of all wild flowers, the 
arbutus, the plant that the most 
skillful florist, the plant that the 
tender, loving touch of woman, even, 
can not cause to grow in hothouse or 
garden. 

From time to time, while sitting by 
the camp-fires in the evening, I have 
been told of the creation of many ani- 
mals and birds by the great Mannaboo- 
sho and his captains the Manitos. And 
this is the legend as told me, of the 
origin or creation of the arbutus: 

It was many, many moons ago 
there lived an old man alone in his 
lodge, beside a frozen stream in the 
forest ; his locks and beard were long 
and white with age. He was heavily 
clad in fine furs, for all the world was 
winter ; snow, and ice everywhere, the 
winds went wild through the forests, 
searching every bush and tree for birds 
to chill, chasing evil spirits o’er hill 
and vale, and the old man went about 
searching in deep snow for pieces of 
wood to keep up the fire in his lodge. 
In despair he returned to his lodge, 
and sitting down by the last few dying 
coals, he cried to Mannaboosho that 
he might not perish. And the winds 
blew aside the door of the lodge and 
there came in amost beautiful maiden. 
Her cheeks wére red and made of wild 
roses ; her eyes were large and glowed 
like the, eyes of fawns at. night; her 
hair was long and black as the raven’s,” 
and it touched, the ground as she 
walked ; her hands were covered with 
willow-buds ; her bonnet was a wreath 
of wild flowers, and her clothing of 
Sweet grasses and ferns, and her moc- 
Casins were white lilies, and when she 
breathed the air of the lodge it became 

The old man said : ‘‘ My daughter, 
I am glad to see you; my lodge iscold 
and cheerless, but it will shield you 
from the tempest of the night ; do tell 


me who you are, that you: dare 
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come to my lodge in such strange 
clothing? Come, sit here and tell 
me of thy country and victories, and 
I will tell thee of my exploits, for I 
am Manito.’’ He then filled two 
pipes with tobacco, that they might 
smoke as they talked, and when the 
smoke had warmed the old man’s 
tongue he said : 

‘‘I am Manito. I blow my breath, 
and the waters of the river stand 
still.’’ 

The maiden said : 

‘‘I breathe, and flowers spring up 
on all the plains.’’ 

The old man said : 

‘*T shake my locks, and snow cov- 
ers all the ground.’’ 

‘‘I shake my -curls,’’ said the 
maiden, ‘‘and warm rains fall from 
the clouds.”’ 

The old man said : 

‘“When I walk about, the leaves 
fall from the trees; at my command 
the animals hide in their holes in the 
ground, and the birds get up out of 
the water and fly away.’’ 

The maiden said : 

‘When I walk about, the plants 
lift up their heads, the trees cover 
their nakedness with many leaves, 
the birds come back, and all who see 
me sing. Music is everywhere.’’ 

And thus they talked, and the air 
became warm in the lodge. The old 
man’s head dropped upon his breast 
and he slept. Then the sun came 
back, and a bluebird came to the top 
of the lodge and called: ‘‘Say-ee, 
say-ee, I am thirsty ;’’ and the river 
called back: ‘‘I am free; come and 
drink.’’ 

And as the old man slept, the 
maiden passed her hands above his 
head, and he began to grow small ; 
streams of water ran out of his mouth, 
and soon he was a small mass upon 
the ground, and his clothing turned 
to green leaves; and then the maid- 
en, kneeling upon the ground : 
from her bosom the -most™-precious. 
white flowers, and hid them all about 
under the leaves; then she breathed 
upon them and said, ‘‘I give thee all 
my virtues and my sweetest breath, 
and all who would pick thee shall do 
so upon bended knee.’’ 

Then the maiden moved away, 
through the woods and over the 
plains, and all the birds sang to her, 
and wherever she stepped, and no- 
where else, grows the arbutus.— Zhe 
Methodist Recorder. : : 
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Professional Estimate. 


A-young mother asks the butcher to 
weigh the baby. ‘‘ With pleasure, 
madam!’’ After having examined 
the scales, ‘‘ Ah! thirteen and a half 
pounds, madam, with the bones.’’— 
The Rural New Yorker. 


There are many ways in which Diamond 
Dyes will help you. Dresses, cloaks, suits, 
ribbons, coats, 
feathers, stockings, 
—everything wear- 
able, these Dyes 
make to look like 
new. They give 
beautiful colors 
that are warranted 
not to-fade, not to 
crock, and not to 
come out by wash- 
ing with soap. 
Diamond Dyes are 
the perfect home 


dyes, for they are simple, strong, and sure. 


Sold by all druggists, 10 cts. a kage, or sent b 
mail ; “tell if beg for wool, sik. or pet They 
make all the fashionable colors. Our book ‘‘ Home 
Dyeing” and 40 samples colored cloth sent for stamp. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Take The Best 


Use AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and no 
other, as a Spring Medicine and blood- 
purifier, during the months of 


March, April, May 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla is more success- 
ful than any other preparation for im- 
parting to the machinery of life all the 
necessary to 
It relieves 

Feeling, gives tone and vigor to every 
tissue and muscle of the body, im= 
proves digestion, quickens the 


Health and 
That Tired 


builds up the system, 


and makes the weak strong. The 


success of AYER?’S Sarsaparilla, for the past 50 years, 
is due to the fact, that its curative powers may always be 


relied upon. 


It purifies, vitalizes, and enriches the 


blood; it cures Scrofula and Scroftilous diseases, Eczema. 
Chronic Catarrh, Rheumatism, General Debility, Dys- 
pepsia, or Indigestion, and all diseases of the Stomach, 


Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla not. 


only restores but it permanently maintains the health. 
Its use makes food nourishing, work pleasant, sleep re- 


freshing, and life enjoyable. 
blood-purifier in existence can do. 


health and strength, to the 


It does what no other 
It imparts renewed 
aged and infirm, and thor- 


oughly vitalizes and invigorates the system when it has 
become broken down or weakened by disease and over- 


work. 


Its curative properties have won for it the title of 
the Best, The Superior Medicine. 
Sarsaparilla, AYER’S only, and* take it NOW. 


Take AYER’S 
it 


#-- Cured “thers, and Will Cure You. 


The story of a singularly pure and un- 
- « «+. Selfish life. + + » 


A PROTESTANT POOR FRIAR: 


A LIFE STORY OF 


TRAVERS MADGE. 


By BROOKE HERFORD. 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


Cloth, 16mo, 192 pages, fifty cents. 
Just published by. ........ 


Damrell & Upham, 


BOSTON, 
And for sale by 


WM. R. HILL, 
5 and 7 Monroe St., Chicago. 


The Best moose eA 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Can be selected from our 


Library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
able, and full of 
Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB. ASS’N. 
161 La Salle St., Chicagc 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid ec) atts $1 10 
Holiday binding, white and gold a ee 
‘A bodék mothers can gladly place in the hands of 


thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—E£lizabeth 
Boynton Harbert. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


161 La Salle eet, Chicago 
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TOKOLOGY, a complete Ladies’ Guide in 
health and disease. Lizzie N. Armstrong 
writes : ‘‘If I knew I was to be the mother 
of innumerable) children it would have no 
terrors for me, so great is my confidence in 
the science of ToKOLOGY.’’ Prepaid, $2.75. 
Sample sfree: Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, a 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H: B. Learned 
wes Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POW DER T SCHOOL. ; 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Princapa 
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A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY Bareeiieamanings 
1) .splendid silk piec 0 right colors, 25c.; 5 pks: 
$1. 6 Silk Mills, Little Ferry, NJ 
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Twentieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, EpDiTor. 
J. W. SULLIVAN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 


Motto: “HEAR THE OGTHER SIDE.” 


AIM : To go to the root of Religion and 
Sociology. 


METHOD : To offer a free platform for the 
discussion of every phase of Religious 
and Sociologic thought. 


ATTITUDE: The Spirit of Truth as con- 
trasted with the Spirit of Triumph. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Representatives of all 


creeds and movements. 


CONTENTS: Editorials, Contributed 
Articles, Sermon by the Rev. Cater 
Totherich, Correspondence, Fiction, 
Poetry, ‘‘Working of the Yeast,’’ Cur- 
rent News of all Movements, Book Re- 
views, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—For Fifty-two weeks, 
twenty-six weeks, $1; 


2; 
thirteen weeks, 60 5 
Single copies, 5 cents. For sale at news stands or at 
office of publication. To foreign countries in the 
postal union, one year, $3. Sample copy free. 
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Twentieth Century Publishing Co., 
7 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People, 


Interesting, vance | and instructive, with an 
aim and pu to benefit mankind, ‘ The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars for a paper 
within the means of atu the people. All intelligent 


people are not wealthy, but intel gence is a glorious 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice pe on uni- 


versal connection. 


Fifty-two numbers for R pee - ‘Thirteen weeks’ trial 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
334 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill 


FOR A SUMMER 
HOME IN 


Go to Highlands, North Carolina. 


Highlands is 3,817 feet above the sea, in the midst 
of the charming sceuery of the Blue Ridge. Aver- 
age summer temperature 69°, m um 87°, An 
active little Unitarian church is here, the only one 
“in the state. To engage summer board in 
house, at moderate expense, address 
THE WAYSIDE, P. 0. Box 38, Hig 
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Publisher's Dotes. 


Last week we published in this column a 
number of interesting notices, from various 
sources, of “The Faith that Makes Faithful.”’ 
A few notices were crowded out for -lack of 
room and we give them below. 


From the Chicago 7ridbune;: ‘‘ The vol- 
ume has in it much power and spiritual 
force. ‘Blessed be Drudgery’ is the name 
of the first essay—a name that arouses the 
mind with a mingled sense of interest and 
protest. Mr. Gannett stands well by his 
text, and brings home to the reader a con- 
viction that, after all, the tiresome and 
hateful round of daily drudgery is the 
spring of all really excellent performance 
in this world. The whole book is stimulat- 
ing and suggestive toward all good ends and 
aims, and it will be warmly treasured by 
many earnest souls.’ 


From the Book Shelf, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa: ‘‘For the quiet hours there are 
many beautiful and helpful things in this 
little vellum-covered volume. If one be 
tired of his life and its work, he can not do 
better than to get away from his imaginary 
self for awhile and see himself as he is, in 
the first of these sketches: not a drudge, 
but a subject of culture through work. Its 
title is: ‘Blessed be Drudgery.’ Not very 
inviting, I admit, but full of a truth, rarely 
discovered. The immortal Lobingier saw 
it, and sang of it in his already famous 
poem, ‘Knight of the Highest Good.’ The 
most striking of the sketches is ‘The Seam- 
less Robe,’ by Mr. Jones. There are some 
inconsistencies in the book, a kind of half- 
skepticism here and there, for which the 
authors apologize almost as quickly as it is 
uttered. A discriminating reader will find 
very much in it to please and cheer him.’ 


From the Herald of Gospel Liberty (Chris- 
tian): ‘‘ Eight very helpful essays by two 
very distinguished and charming writers. 
One can hardly read these essays without 
thinking better of life and without being 
better in life. These are two grand ends, 
and may be attained with very little outlay 
by all.’’ 


From the Zoronito Week: ‘They are 
bright and sensible, kind and practical dis- 
courses, making little pretension, but bring- 
ing much benefit ,—pleasant as well as 
profitable reading.”’ 


From the Christian Register: ‘It is 
broad, deep, ringing 20 that is preacheu 
ia these discourses. e look in vain for 
the old type of cubentirgt: exposition. There 
is freshness, freedom, originality of concep- 
tion, and individual power of statement. 
But it is not their literary form, but their 
spiritual power, which most impresses the 
reader. They glow with prophetic fire. 
These sermons have a direct and important 
relation to life. They nourish and they 
kindle. They are saturated with faith in 
God and a not less vigorous faith in human- 
ity. This is a book not to be put upon the 
shelf, but to be kept on the table near at 
hand, for the strength and inspiration it 
may give for the daily tasks of life.”’ | 


From the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger: 
** The ome. of drudgery, faithfulness, 
tenderness and charity are taught in a series 
of homilies illustrated by instances from 
every-day life. ‘‘ Wrestling and Blessing ” 
is asermon of universal meaning, dealing, 
as it does, with the difficulties of life, with 
inherited burdens of temperament and fail- 
ures. Fox, the English orator, declared: 
‘*Show me a young man who has 7o/ suc- 
ceeded at first and has yet gone on, and I 
will back him.’’ Many a lesson of encour- 
agement to disheartened souls is found in 
this little book. The style is modeled 
upon Emerson’s prose; the thoughts are 
those of a humanitarian with a high stand- 
ard. The precepts commend themselves 
alike to the followers of all religious sects ; 
they embody the practical workings of ap- 
plied morals.”’ 


From The Union Signal; ‘ This little 
book has long been an inspiration and com- 
fort to us; we are therefore glad to note a 
new edition by the publishers, Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., Chicago. One day, long ago, 
when quite crushed by the burden of what 
re ad only drudgery, a friend placed this 
book in my hand. The title of its openin 
chapter, ‘‘ Blessed be Drudgery,’’ arouse 
me to mentally combat the assertion, but 
reading the chapter convinced me of its 
truth, and brought me to thank God for 
drudgery. And so the other chapters mak- 
ing up the book, “‘ Faithfulness,”’ ‘“‘I Hada 
Friend,”’ “ Tenderness, ” “A Cup of Cold 
Water,’’ ‘‘ The Seamless Robe,” “ Wrestling 
and Blessing, ” and “The Divine Benedic- 
tion,”’ each has its messagé for tired hearts 
and ‘struggling souls. 


The moral of all these n0fftes taken to- 
gether is sufficiently obvious. It is: Send 


- by mail fifty cents for a paper copy or one 


dollar for a cloth copy of ‘‘The Faith that 
Makes Faithful” to Charles H. Kerr & Co., 


175 Dearborn street, and receive the book by 
return mail. 


‘Blessed be Drudgery,’’ the first sermon 
in the book above mentionéd, is how pub- 
lished in a neat pamphlet Of thirty-two 
pages with white cover stitched with silk, 
and is mailed for ten cents a copy, or one 
dollar a dozen. 


‘* The Sparrow’s Fall’ is the title of a ser- 
mon by W. C. Gannett, not included in the 
book. It is published in a little white cov- 
ered pamphlet, uniform in site of page with 
‘‘The Faith that Makes Faithful,’’ and to 
promote its use for missionary purposes, the 
price has been put at sixty Cents & hundred. 
If expressage is to be prepaid, twenty-five 


copy will be mailed for two cetits, or ten 
copies for ten cents. 


Sunday School Society lately sent a circular 
letter to most of UNITY’sS subscribers, solic- 
iting annual memberships for the Society at 
a dollar, and offering to send any of Charles 
H. Kert & Co.’s publications to the amount 
of one dollar with each membership. The 
responses to this circular have been gener- 
ous and encouraging, but more are still 
needed to enable the Society to make a 
creditable financial showing at the time of 
the anniversaries. The offer will, therefore, 
be kept open until May to. Catalogties will 
be sent free to any address on application. 
The work of this Society in promoting the 
teaching of rational religion to the young is 
of the utmost importance. A _ presperous 
Sunday School Society this year means a 
prosperous Western Conference twenty years 
from now. If the amount asked for seems 
too small to be of consequence, remember 
that the Society is also glad to receive life 
memberships at ten dollars each, 


Most of the slightly damaged copies of 
books which have been advertised in pre- 
vious issues of UNITY are already sold, but 
we have still a few copies of the following 
books, somewhat soiled as to cover, but 
otherwise in good condition, which we can 
cond, postpz. receipt of 
dicated : ‘‘Th. Venius of Galilee,’’ by An- 
son Uriel Hancock, 25c; ‘‘ John Auburntop, 
Novelist,”’ by the same author, 25c; “St. 
Solifer with Other Worthies and Unwor- 
thies,’’ by James Vila Blake, 25c; ‘‘ The 
Auroraphone,’’ a romance by Cyrus Cole, 
25c; ‘‘Religion and Science as Allies,’’ by 
James T. Bixby, Ph. D., 25c; ‘‘Circum- 
stances beyond Control, or A Hopeless 
Case,” a novel by Luther H. Bickford, 15c. 
We have also a few copies in good condi- 
tion of ‘‘The God of Civilization,’’ a ro- 
mance, by Mrs. 
will mail for toc each to close them out, the 
regular price being 25c. 


We have given up bookselling outside our 
own publications, and those of George H. 
Ellis for which we are western agents, but 
we shall make one exception: in favor of 
“Roger Hunt,’’ Mrs. Woolley’s new book. 
So many of UNITy’s readers will want this 
that we have ordered a supply; and will 
send a copy prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of $1.25. 


The safest and most convenient form of 
remittance is the fioney order issued by the 
leading express companies. This order is 
issued with a marginal receipt for the re- 
mitter te keep, which shows the exact date 
and amount of the remittance and enables 
the order to be re-issued without difficulty 
in case of the letter being lost: Postal 
notes are no safer than currency and should 
not be sent if any other form of remittance 
is possible, Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Mexican Primrose. 


Mr. Childs, who is introducing this extra- 
ordina flower, declares that it is the most 
desirable floral novelty he has sent out dur- 
ing the 18 years he has been actively en- 

aged in introducing new plants. It is 
impossible to realize how beautiful it is until 
one beholds it in all its glory, for the deli- 
cate loveliness of its large pink blossoms 
can neither be painted or described in a 
manner which will do them justice. The 
plant is also a ang ys bloomer, showing 
its flowers every in the P esa in great 
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NITARIAN BELIEF! 


U TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 
a ener, Somes and basis of fellowship of the 


rch. All mailed for 25 cents 
TNITY. PUBLISH COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 
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BOOKS OF POETRY. 


James Vila Blake’s Poems.—Cloth, 


I2mo, 188 pages, $1.00, 


His thought and sentiment are as characteristic as 
his style. Here are no echoes of other poets, al- 
though there are affinities with Marvell, Words- 
worth, and Emerson. The poems of love are of 
a most striking quality. They areas pureas Dante’s 
‘“‘Vita Nuova,’’ but are not so remote as that from 
natural human tenderness. We recommend 
the volume as a whole to all who wish to see a novel 
landscape and to breathe a fresh, invigorating air.— 
John C. Chadwick,in The Index. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other 


Poems.—By Alice Williams Brotherton. Cloth, 
Square 18mo, 145 pages, $1.00. 


It contains more uphackneyed thought, poetic- 
ally expressed, than any book of ms we have 
lately seen. The book is bright and good 
pd ta Bad shows great versatility. Umnton 
Signal. 


There is no want of variety in these poems; in 
subject, treatnrent and metre a pleasing change is 
constantly made. There are some which satisfy us 
with a single reading, while others we re-read with 
pleasure, retaining a few in permanent’ friendship.— 
Providence Sunday Telegram. 

It is a dainty little book, just the thing to have 
handy to read over and over in waiting moments, 
and ever the melody will grow upon the ear and 
quiet come to the heart.— Woman's Tribune. 

By 


Paper. square 16mo, 


Beyond the Veil.—A poem. 
Alice Williams Brotherton. 
14 pages, 20 cents. 


‘Beyond the Veil” is worthy of the author’s grow- 
ing reputation. .... It is a noble parable ofa 
sinful soul that longed to — _—_ he estate of 
them who are in bliss, and, ing, found that 
there was room for her, and Benes; too.— Chrts- 
tian Register. 


The Cabin in the Clearing and 
Other Poems.—By Benjamin S. Parker, . Cloth, 
I2M0, 310 pages, $1.50. | 
He sings like a wood-bird, because he has some- 


thing to sing, and this is one of the great merits of 
this modest volume.—Cincinnatt Times-Star. 


Mr. Parker is a ‘plain, blunt man,’’ evident! 
witha got deal of poetry in his composition. e 
sings of the settler’s life in the west, and there he is 
at his truest and best.— Boston Transcript. 


Seed ‘Thoughts from __ Robert 


Browning.--Compiled by Mary E. Burt. Imitation 
parchment, square 18mo, 40 pages, 25 cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 

CHARLES H. KERB & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


